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Crafiſman Extraordinary, 

3 OR, THE | 20a 
Late Diſſertation on Parties 
| continued. 435 
In which the Right of the People, to frequent 


Elections of their Repreſentatives, is fully 
conſidered. _ . Rao vt th OY 
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To CALEB D'ANVERS, E, 
- SIX, D 934. 00d a N 4 | 
[ee Pe᷑l it was poſſible for any Man, who 
FAR bath the leaſt Knowledge of our 
. „ Conſtitution, to doubt in good Ear- 
N N neſt, whether the Preſervation” of 
N "FI Publick Freedom depends on the Pre- 
78 5 ſervation of Parliamentary Freedom, 
je his Doubts might be removed, and 
— dis Opinion decided, one would 
| | imagine, by this ſingle obvious 
Remark ; that all the Deſigns of our Princes againſt Li- 
berty, ſince Parliaments began to be eftabliſhed on the 
Model ſtill ſubſiſting, have been directed conſtantly to 
one of theſe tuo Points; either to obtain ſuch Parlia- 
ments as they could govern ; or elſe to ſtand all the Diſh- 
eulties, and to run all the Hazards of governing without 
Parliaments. The Means principally employed to the 
firſt of theſe Purpoſes have been undue Influences on the 


Elections ot Members of = Houſe of Commons, and - 
5 0 on 
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on theſe Members, when choſen. When ſuch Influences 

could be employed ſucceſsſully, they have anſwered all 
the Ends of arbitrary Will; and when they could not 
be ſo employed, arbitrary Will hath been forc'd to ſub- 
mit to the Conſtitution. This hath been the Caſe, 
not only ſince, but before that great Change in the Ba- 
lance of Property, which began in the Reigns of Hen. 7. 
and Hen. 8. and carried a great Part of that Weight 
into the Scale of the Commons, which had lien before 
in the Scale of the Peers and Clergy. © - 

If. we look back as far as the Cloſe of the 14th Cen- 
tury, (an Æra pretty near to that, when Parliaments 
teceived their preſent Form) we ſhall find both theſe 
Means employed by one of the worſt of our Kings, 
Richard II. That he might obtain his Will, which was 
raſh, He directed Mandates to his Sheriffs (Officers of 
the Crown, and appointed by the Cro:un, for ſuch they 
were then, and ſuch they ſtill are) to return certain Per- 
fons nominated by himſelf ; and thus he acquired an un- 
due Influence over the Elections. In the next Place, he 
obliged the Perſons thus return'd, ſometimes by Threats 
and Terror, aud ſometimes by Gifts, to conſent to thoſe 
' Things, which were prejudicial to the Realm; and thus 
he acquired an undue Influence over the Houſe of Com- 
moxs ; ſo that, upon the whole, the arbitrary Will of 
2 raſh, headſtrong Prince, and the Suggeſtions of his wic- 

uud Miniſters, guided the Proceedings of Parliament, 
and became the Law of the Land. I might purſue Ob- 
ſervations of the ſame Kind through ſeveral ſucceeding 
Reigns; bur to avoid lengthning theſe Papers, which 
ate grown perhaps too long already, let us deſcend at 
once to the Reign of King Charles II; for in tliat we 
ſhall find Examples of all the Means, which a Court, 
that bath. common Senſe, and a Prince, who will not 
ſer his Crown on the Caf of a Dye, can take to un- 
dermine the Foundations of Liberty, either by governing 
_ Parliaments, or by governing without them. 


Now 
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Now, the firſt Attempt of this Kind, which King 
Charles made againſt the Conſtitution, was this. He 
improved and managed the Spirit of the firſ# Parlia- 
ment he call d, ſo as to render the zwo Houſes obſequi- 
ous to his Will, almoſt in every Caſe; and having got 
the TRIENNIAL BII T repeal'd, he kept the ſame Par- 
Lament in Being for many Years, by Prorogations ; which 
crept z3to Cuſtom long before his Time, but were {tall 
modern Invention, with reſpe& to the primitive In- 

itution of Parliaments, and wholly repugnant to the 
antient Practice. Thus he eſtabliſhed. a Handing Par- 
liament ; which is, in the Nature of it, as daugerous 
as a ſtanding Army; and may become, in ſome Con 
junctures, much more fatal to Liberty. When the Mea- 
ures of his Adminiſtration grew too bad, and the Ten- 
dency of them too apparent to be defended and ſup- 
ported, even in that Parliament, and even by a Party- 
Spirit, he had Recourſe to a ſecond Attempt; that 15, 
to Corruption ; and Clifford firſt liſted a mexcenary Band 
of Friends to the Government, againſt the Conſtituti- 
oon Leet us obſerve, on this Occafion, and as we 

{s along, that a national Party ( ſuch a Party as the 
2ourt adopts, in Contradiction to ſuch a Party as it 
creates) will always retain ſome national Principles, ſome 
Regard to the Conſtitution. They may be tranſported, | 
„ the Heat of Conteſt eſpecially, in- 
to Meaſures of long and fatal Conſequence. They 
may be carried on, for a certain Time, and to a certain 
Point, by the Luſts of Vengeance and of Power, in or- 
der to wreck one upon their Adverſaries, and to ſecure 


the other to themſelves. But a national Party will ne- 


ver be the Inſtruments of compleating uational Ruin. 
They will become the Adverſaries of their Friends, and 
the Friends of their Adverſaries, to ptevent it; and 
the Miuifter, who perſiſts in ſo villanous a Project, by 
what Name ſoever he may affect to diſtinguiſh himſef \ 
and his Followers, will be found really at the Head-of 
a 24 Fa- 
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à Faction, not of a "OL But the Difference between 
one and the other is ſo viſible, and the Boundaries, 
where Party ceaſes and Faction commences, are ſo 
ſtrongly mark 'd, that it is ſufficient to point at them. 
J return therefore, and obſerve, that when the Spirit 
of Party fail'd King Charles, and the Corruption he em- 
ployed proved ineffectual, he reſolved to govern for a 
Time without Parliaments, and to employ that Time, 
as ſoon as he had check d the Spirit of one Party by 
inflaming that of another, in garbling Corporations, He 
had found by Experience that it was impoſſible to cor- 
rupt the Stream in any great Degree, as long as the 
Fountain continued pure. He apply'd himſelt chere- 
fore to ſpread the Taint of the Court in them, and to 
Poiſon thoſe Springs, from whence the Health and Vi- 
gour of the Conſtitution. low. This was the third, 
the laſt, and by much the moſt dangerous Expedient, 
| employed by the Friends of the Government in the Reign 
| of King Charles II. to undermine our Liberties. The 
Effect of it he did not live to fee; but we may eaſily 
conjecture what it would have been. | | 
The Uſe I make of what hath been here ſaid is this. 
The Deſign, of the Revolution being not only to ſave us 
from the immediate Attempts on our Religion and Li- 
berty, made by K. James, but to ſave us from all other 
Attempts, which had been made, or might be made, of 
the ſame Tendency ; to renew and ſtrengthen our Con- 
ſtitution; * to eſtabliſh the Peace, Honour and Happineſs 
of theſe Nationt upon laſting Foundations, — and to 
procure a Settlement of the Religion, and of the Liberties 
and Properties of the Subjects, upon ſo fure a Foundation, 
that there might be no Danger of the Nations relapfing into 
the like Miſeries at any Time hereafter ; This being, I 
ſay, the avow'd Deſign of the Revolution, and the Na- 
tion being engaged in it, on a Confidence that all this 
x | i would 
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would be effectually e the Reuo⸗ 
lution was not accompliſhed, the Benefit of it was not 
ſecured to us, the juſt Expectations of the Nation 
could not be anſwered, unleſs the Freedom of Eletti- 
ons, and the Frequency, Integrity and Independency of 

Parliaments were ſufficiently provided for. Theſe are 
the Eflentials of Britiſh Liberty. Detects in other Parts 
of the Conſtiturion can never be fatal, if theſe are pre- 
ſerv'd entire, But Defects in theſe will ſoon deſtroy the 
Conſtitution, though every Part of it ſhould be ſo pre- 
ſerved. However it happened, the Truth and Noto- 
riety of the Fact oblige us to ſay that theſe important 
Conditions, without which Liberty can never be ſecute, 


were almoſt wholly negle&ed at the Revolution. The 


Claim of Right declares, indeed, that Elections ought to 
be free; that Freedom of Speech and Debates ought not to 
be impeach d, or queſtion'd out of Parliament; and zhas 
Parliaments ought to held frequently. But ſuch Declara- 
tions, however ſolemnly made, are nothing better than 
pompous Trifles, it they ſtand alone, productive of 
no Good, and thus far productive of Ill, that they 
ſerve to amuſe Mankind, in Points of the greateſt Im- 
portance, and wherein it concerns them the molt neat- 
ly, neither to be deceiv'd, nor ſo much as amuſed. Theſe 
were Rights, no Doubt, to which the Nation had an 
indiſputable Claim. But then they ought to have been 
more than claim'd, ſince they had been ſo often and fo 
lately invaded. That they were not more than claim'd, 
that they were not effectually aſſerted and ſecured, at 
this Time, gave very great and immediate Diſſatisfacti- 
on; and they, who were called Whigs in thoſe Days, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the Loudneſs of theit Com- 
plaints. Thus, for Inſtance, they inſiſted, that there 
could be no f real Settlement; nay, that it was a Jef to 
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1 See Confderations concerntue the State of the Nation, by 
Mr. Hamden; publiſbed in 1692. E 
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Ra Settlement, till the Manzer and Time of calling 
Parliaments, and their fitting, when call d, were fully 
| determined; and this, in order to prevent the Practice 
| of keeping ONz' and the Same PRI IAuENT Jo long on Foot, 
«$i the Majority war torrupted by Offices, Gifrs and Pen- 
A 0 50 They inſiſted, that the Aflurances given at the 
Revolution had led them to think that + the antient, legal 
Cous ſe of annuatty cnostn PARLIAMENTS would have 
been immediately reftored; and the particular Circum- 
ſtances of en ee who had received the Crown 
| 
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by Gift of the People, and who had renewed the origi- 
nal Contract with the People (which are preciſely the 
Citcumſtances of the preſent royal Family) were urg'd 
as particular Reaſons for the Nation to expect his Com- 
lance, - | 
0 The frequent ſitting of Parliament: was indeed provi- 
ded for, indirectly, and in Conſequence by the Exigen- 
| cies of the War, which ſoon followed the Revolution. 
This War made annual Supplies neceſſary; and, before 
it was over, the ſame Neceflity of annual Seffrons of Par- 
liameut came to be eftabliſhed, as it contmues to this 
Hour, by the great Alteration made relatively to the 
publick Revenue. The whole publick Revenne had been 
he King formerly. Parliamentary Aids were, in thoſe 
ays, extraordinary and occaſional, and Things came 
to that Pals at laſt, that Parliaments were more frequent- 
ly, or more rarely conveen'd, juſt as Courts had more fre- 
8 or more rate Occaſions for ſuch Supplies. But 
ing William began to be, and all our Princes ſince 
Him have continued to be, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is appropriated 
to their civil Lift: Although they are intruſted ſtill 
with the Management of the pole, and are even the 
Kew ards of the publicł Creditors for that Part, which is 
the private Property of theſe Creditors, This is the 
1 preſent 
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* An Enquiry, or a Diſconrſe, Ec. publiſbed in 1693. | 
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preſent State, ſufficiently known, but nec] bd 
mentioned particulary on this Occaſion ; » ab" FR 3 
muſt continue to be the State, unleſs ſome Prines 
ſhould ariſe hereafter, who being adviſed by a deſperate 
Miniſter, abetted by a mercenary Faction, ſuppotted by 
a ftanding Army, and inſtigated, like Richard II. by ch 
* Raſbneſs of his own Temper, may lay rapacious Hands wx 
on all the Funds that have been created, and by apply» 
ing illegally what He may raiſe legally, convert 
Whole to his own Uſe, and fo eſtabliſh arbitrary Pow- 
er, by depriving at one Stroke many of his Subjects ol 
their Property, and all of them of their Liberty. Tin 
this happers, ( and Heaven forbid that it ſhould” be 
ever aticmpted ! ) Seſſions of Parliament muſt be a 
ally held, or the Government irſelf be diſtreſs d. But 
neither is This ſuch a direct and full Security as the 
Importance of the Thing requires; nor does the Secu- 
rity of our Liberty conſiſt only in frequent Seſſions of 
Parliaments; but it conſiſts likewiſe in frequent new 
Parliaments. Nay, it conſiſts ſo much more in This 
than in the other, that the former may tend without the 
latter, even more than the Diſcontinuance of Parliaments, 
to the Loſs of Liberty. This was foreſęęn by the Wil- 
dom of our Conſtitution. According th That, altho” 
it became in Time (by the Courſe of Events and in- 
ſenſible Alterations) no longer neceſſary to call Par- 
liaments once, or even twice in à Tear, which had been 
the more ancient Practice; yet ſtill our Kings continued 
under an Incapacity of proceeding long in Government, 
with any tolerable Eaſe and Safety to themſelves, 
without the Concurrence and Afiſtance of theſe A em- 
blies. According to the ſame Conſtitution, as Parlia- 
ments. were to be held, ſo they were to be - choſen fre- 
quently ; and the Opinion that the holding and Conti- 
zuance of ATR Anat abſolutely ou tbe Mull of | 
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5 may be juſtly ranked amongſt thoſe At- 
pat were made by ſome Men to ſet the Lau, 
e others endeavour'd to ſet the Goſpel, on the 
Side of arbitrary Power. This is the plain Intent and 
bp”, _—_ of our Conſtitution, which provides, that the 
Repreſentatives of the People ſhould have frequent Op- 
Portunities to communicate together about xational 
, Grievances, to complain of them, and to obtain the 
Redreſs of them, in an orderly, ſolemn, legal Man- 
ner; and that the People ſhould have frequent Oppor- 
tunities of calling their Repreſentatives to Account, as 
it were, for the Diſcharge of the Truſt committed to 
them; and of approving, or diſapproving their Con- 
duct, by electing. or not electing them anew. Thus 
our Conſtitution ſuppoſes, that Princes may abuſe their 
Power, and Parliaments betray their Truſt ; and pro- 
vides, as far as human Wiſdom can provide, that nei- 
ther one, nor the other, may be able to do ſo long, 
without a ſufficient Controul. If the Crows, indeed, 

. perſiſts in uſurping on the Liberties of the People, or in 
any other Kind of Male- Adminiſtration ; and if the 
Prince, who wears it, proves deat, as our Princes have 
ſometimes been, to the Voice of his Parliament and 

his People, thefe remains no Remedy in the Syſtem of 
the Conſtitution. The Conſtitution is broken by the 
-Obſtinacy of the Prince, and the “ People muſt appeal to 

| Heaven in This, as in all other Caſes, where They have 

no Judge on Earth, Thus, if a Parliament ſhould per- 
ſiſt in abetting Male-Adminiſtration, or any Way give 

up thoſe Liberties, which They were intruſted to main- 
tain, no Doubt can be made but that the People would 

be in the ſame Caſe; ſince their Repreſentatives have 

no more Right to betray Them, than their Kings 
have to uſurp upon them; and by Conſequence They 
would acquire the ſame Rigat of appealing to Heaven, 
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* Locke's Eſſay upon Government, Chat. 14. 
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if our Conſtitution had not provided a RYπi 


other ; but our 


NISTERIAL CABAL ; or by which, if This ſhoutd Ys 
pen, ſuch a Cabal muſt be ſoon broken. Theſe Re- 
flections, and ſuch others as they naturally ſuggeſt, are 


ſufficient. ro convince uy thinking Man, 3/7, Thar” 
a 


nothing could make it ſafe, nor therefore reaſonable, 
to repoſe in any Set of Men whatſoever, ſo great a 
Truſt as the collective Body delegates on the repreſenta= 
tive in this Kingdom, except the Shortneſs of the 
Term for which this T'ruſt is delegated. 24ly, That 
every Prolingation of this Term is therefore, in its De- 
gree, unſafe for the People; that it weakens their Se 
rity, and endangers Liberty by the very Powers given 
for its Preſervation. 3dly, That ſuch Prolongations ex- 
poſe the Nation, in the poſſible Caſe of having à cor- 
rupt Parliament, to loſe the great Advantage, - which 
our Conſtitution hath provided, of curing the Evil, be- 
fore it grows confirm'd and deſperate, by the gentle 
Method of chuſing a neu Repreſentative, and the 
Nation by Conſequence to have no other Alternative 


than that of ſubmitting, or reſiſting; though Submiſſion 


will be as grievous, and Reſiſtance much more difficult, 
when the Legi/lature betrays its Truſt, than when the 


' King alone abuſes his Power. Theſe Reflections, 


I ſay, are ſufficient to prove theſe Propoſitions; and 
theſe Propoſitions ſet before us, in a very ſtrong Light, 
the Neceſſity of uſing our utmoſt Efforts, that the true 
Deſign of our Conſtitution may be purſued as cloſely: 
as. poſſible, by the Re-eſtabliſhmenrt of aunual, or at 
leaſt of triennial Parliaments. But the Importance of 
the Matter, and the parricular-Seaſonableneſs of che. 
ConjunRure, inyite ms to offer one Conligeration more 
<0 COOGEE upon 
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this Evil, which could not be provided ag 4 
itution hath provided ſuch ae 
medy in the frequent Succeſſion of new Parliaments, by © 
which there is not Time ſufficient given to form's* © 


Majority of the Repreſentatives of the People into a Mi- 
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_— wan this Head, which I think will not ſtrike the leſs 
— for beimg obvious and plain. It is This. Should 2 
obtain, for many Tears at once, the Supplies and 
_ Powers which uſed to be granted annually to Him; 
This would be deemed, I preſume, even in the preſent 
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| Article, which requires frequent Elections of the repre- 
ſentative, by the collective Body of the People, in order 
id ſecure the latter againſt the ill Conſequences of the 
| poffible Weakneſs or Corruption of the former, as fun- 
damental an Article; and as eſſential to the Preſerva- 
| 
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tion of our Liberties, as the other? No Man dares ſay 
that it 1s not; at leaſt no Man who deſerves our At- 
| fecntion. The People of Britain have as good a Right, 
and a Right as neceſſary to be aſſerted, to keep their 
| Repreſentatives true to the Truſt repoſed in Them, and 
to the Preſervation of the Conſtitution, by the Controul 
of frequent Elections, as they have to keep their Kings 
true to the T'ruſt repoſed in them, and to the Preſer- 
vation of the Conſtitution, by the Controul of Frequent 
| © Strings of Parliament. How comes it then to paſs, that 
we may obſerve fo great a Difference in the Sentiments 
of Mankind, abour thefe tuo Caſes? Propoſe the firſt, 
| there is no ſervile Friend of Government who will not 
affect all that Horrour, at the Propoſition, which every 
Friend of the Conſtitution will really feel. Propoſe the 
| keeping up ſeptennial, nay, the making decennial Parlia- 
ments, the ſame Friends of Government will contend 
ſtrenuouſly for one, and by Conſequence for both; fince 
there can be no Reaſon alledged for the fit which is 
not ſtronger for the laſt, and would not ill ſtrong- 
| er tor a longer Term. Theſe Reaſons, drawn from two 


or 
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or three commonplace Topic 0 pretended d] 
and Expediency, or of ſuppoſed Tranquillity at bing 


Strength abroad, I need not mention. They have" been 4 
mentioned by others, and ſuffictently refuted. 
That, which may very juſtly appear marvellous, 8 
This; that ſome Men, I think not many, who are 
true Friends to the Conſtitution, have been ſtagger'd ian 


their Opinions, and almoſt ſeduced by the falſe Rea» 
ſonings of theſe Friends of Government ; thangh ns- 
thing can be more caſy than to ſhew, from Reafon 
and Experience, that Conveniency, Expediency, and do- 
meſtick Tranquitlity may be, and in Fact have been, as 


well, nay, better ſeeured, under triennial, nay, amual 


Parliaments, than under Parliaments of a” longer Conti- 
nuance ; and as for Strength abroad, (That is, natio- 


nal Credit and Influence) it will depend on the Opi- : 


nion foreign Nations have of our national Diſpoſiti- 
ons, and the Unanimity of our Sentiments. It muſt 
be chiefly determin'd therefore by their Knowledge of 
the real Senſe of the Nation. Now That can appear 
no Way ſo much as in the natural State of our Con- 


ſtitution, by frequent Elections; and when it does ap” . 
© 


pear ſo, it mult have another Kind of Effect than 

bare Reſolutions of a ffale, miniſterial Parliament; eſpe- 
cially it it happens, as it may happen in ſome future 
Time, that the Senſe of the Nation ſhould appear to 
be different from the Senſe of fuch a Parliament ; and 
that the Reſolutions of ſuch a Parliament ſhould be 'a= 


vowedly dictated by Men odious and hated, contemp= 


tible and contemn'd, both at home and abroad. 


But, in the Suppoſition that ſome Inconveniences may 


allow'd for 


ariſe by frequent Elections; ( which is only 


Argument's Sake; ) are ſuch Inconveniences, and the 


trifling Conſequences of them, to be fer in the Balance 


àgainſt the Danger of weakening any one Barrier of out 


Liberty? Every Form of Government hath Advanta- 


tes and Diſadvantages peculiar co it. Thus abfolute 


Monarchies 
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Afonarchies ſeem moſt form'd for ſudden and vigorous 
Efforts of Power, either ig attacking, or in detending ; 


"x "Whilſt, in free: Conſtitutioni the Forms of Government 


muſt be necefirily more complicated and ſlow; ſo that 
in Theſe the ſame Secrecy cannot be always kept, not 

the ſame Diſpatch always made, nor the ſame Steadi- 
neſs of Meaſures always purſued. Muſt all theſe 
orms, inſtituted to preſerve the Checks and Con- 
Trauls of the . ſeveral Parts of the Conſtitution on one 
another, aud neceflary by Conſequence to preſerve the 

Liberty of the whole, be abandon'd therefore, and a 
Free Conſtitution be deſtroyed, for the Sake of ſome little 
Conveniency, or Expediency,thg more in the Admi iſttati- 
on of publick Affairs? No certainly. We muſt keep 
our free Couſtitution, with the ſmall Defe&s it has, or 
We mult change it for an arbitrary Government, free 
perhaps from theſe Defects, bur liable to more and to 
 wo:ſe, In ſhorr, We muſt make our Option; and 
ſurely this Option is not hard to be made, between 
the real and permanent Bleſſings of Liberty, diffus d 

through a whole Nation, and the fantaſtick and acciden- 
tal Advantages, which They, who govern, not the 
Body of the People, enjoy under abſolute Monarchien. 1 


will not multiply Inſtances, though they croud i upon 


me. Tuo Conſuls were chofen--annually at Rome, 
and the Proconſular Power in the Government of Pro- 
vinces was limited to a Ear. Several Inconveniencies 
aroſe, no Doubt, from the ſtrict Obſervation of this 
Inſtitution. Some appear very plain in Hiſtory; and 
We may aſſure ourſcives that many Arguments of Con- 
veniency, of Expediency, of preſerving the Tranquility 


of che City, and of giving Strength and Weigbi to the 


Arms and Counſels of the Commonwealth, were urged 
to prevail on the People to diſpenſe with theſe Inſtitu- 
tions, in Favour of Pompey and of Ceſar. What was the 
| Conſequence ? The Pyrates were extirpated, the Price 


of Corn was reduced, Spain was held in 1 


4 
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Gaul was conquered, 1 Germans were repuls d, Rome. 
trinniph'd, her Government flouriſhed ; but her C 
tution was deſtroyed, her Liberty was loſt. _ _ "Phe. 7 
Law of Habeas Corpus, that noble Badge of Liberty, 
which every Subject of Britain wears, and by whien 
He is diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently, not from the Slaves 
alone, but even from the Freemen of other Countries; 
the Law of Habeas Corpus, I ſay, may be attended 
rhaps with ſome little Inconveniencies, in Times of 
edition and Rebellion. The flow Methods of 
giving Mone), and the ſtritt Appropriations of it, when 
given, may be attended wich ſome Inconveniency like- 
wiſe, in Times of Danger, and in great Ex1gencies of- 
the State But who will plead fot the Repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Ad? or who would not preſs for 
the Revival of it, if it ſtood ſuſpended: for an indeff- 
nite, or even a long Term? Who will ſay, that the 
Practice. of giving Money without Account, or paſſing 
Votes of Credit; ( by which the Purſe of the People is 
taken out of the Hands of Thoſe whom the People 
truſted, and put into the Hands of Thoſe whom They 
neither did, nor would have truſted ) who will ſay, 
that ſuch a Deviation from thoſe Rules of Parliament, 
which ought to be deem'd ſacred, and preferv'd invi- 
olate, may be eſtabliſhed, or ſhould not be oppoſed 
by all poſſible Means, if it was eſtabliſhed ? 
Ik all this be as clear as I imagine it is; if the Ob- 
jections to frequent Elections of Parliament do not ly, 
or, {uppoſing them to ly, if the Danger on one Side 
outweighs vaſtly the ſuppoſed Inconveniency on the 
other; nay, it Laws and Inſtitutions, not more eſſential 
to the Preſervation of Liberty than this antiem and fun- 
damental Rule of our Conſtitution, be maintain'd ; and 
if all Men were forc'd to agree, (even they who wiſh 
them perhaps aboliſhed) that they ought to be main» 
tain'd, for the Sake of preſerving Liberty, let me ask 
again, How comes it to pals that we obſerve ſo gfe a 
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Difference between the Sentiments and Reaſoning af 
Mankind about frequent Seſſions of Parliament, and 
| Frequent Parliaments; about rhe Caſe now before us, and 
all the others, that have been mention'd ? The only 
anner, in which I can account for ſuch an Inconſi- 
ncy, is this. The Sight of the Mind differs very 
much. from the Sight of the Body, and its Operations 
are frequently the Reverſe of the other. Objects at 2 
Diſtance appear to the former in their true Magnitude, 
and diminiſh as they are brought nearer. The Event, 
that created much Aſtoniſhment, Indignation, or Ter- 
ror in Proſpect, creates leſs and leſs, as it approaches, 
and, by the Time it happens, Men have familiarized 
_ themſelves with it. I® the Romans had been told, 
in the Days of Auguſtus, that an Zmperor would ſuc- 
ceed, in whoſe. Reign an Horſe ſhould be made Conſul, 
they would have been extremely ſurprized. I believe, 
| they were not ſo much ſurprized, when the Thing hap» 
| -pened; when the Horſe was Conſul and Caligula Em- 
| Perot. —— If it had been foretold to thoſe Patriots 
gt the Revolution, who remembred Parliaments, 
{| who ſtill. felt the Smart of them, wha ſtruggled hard 
for annual, and obtain'd, with much Difficulty, at the 
| End of five or ſix. Years, triennial Parliaments, that a 
| 
| 


Time would come, when even the Term of trienniat 
Parliaments would be deem'd too ſhort, and a Parlia- 
ment, choſen for three Tears, would chuſe itſelf for four 
more, and entail ſeptennial Parliaments on the Nation; 
that this Time would happen, and the Fruits of their 
| honeſt Labours be loſt in little more than twenty Years ; 
and that it would be brought about, whilſt our Go- 
verument continued on the Foundations they had then 
' fo newly laid; if all this had been foretold at the Time 
I mention, it would have appeared improbable and 
- monſtrous to the Friends of the Revolution. Yet it 
' hath happened; and, in leſs than twenty Years, it is 
' grown, or is growing, familiar to us. The 1 
1 | g cd 
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Zeal and Complaiſance of our Parliaments for the Crown, 
leave little Room to apprehend any Attempt to govern 
without them; or to make them do in one Seſſion rhe 
Work of ſeven; though this would be extremely conve- 
nient, no Doubt, a great Eaſe to future Miniſters, and 
a great ſaving of Expence and Time to Country Gentle 
men. But ſuppoſe, (for I deſire it may be remember d 
that we reaſon hy pothetically) ſuppole a Parliament 
de, Ghould think fit to give, in the firſt Seſſion, all the Mev 
ww, ney, all the Credit, and all the Powers, neceſlary tor cax- 
er rying on the Government, during ſever Tears ; and them | 
e Ut thoſe Perſons, who will be ſhodk'd at this Suppoſi» 
x; tion, and yet declare ner for ſeptennial Parlia 
» W ments, lay their Hands on®their Hearts, and confider 
whether ſuch an Alteration of the Conſtitution might 
Us not grow familiar to them, and even gain their Ap- 
> | probation. I think it would do ſo; I am ſure, it 
hohe as reaſonably as the other. They would find 
” Bf the Eaſe, in one Caſe, of little Attendance, as much as 
chat of diſtant Elections, in the other. The Arguments of 
| Conveniency, Expediency, publick Tranqui Iity, and Strength 
to the Government, would be juſt as well apply'd; and 
9 if the Miniſters ſhould, by Miracle, make no very ex- 
? orbitant ill Uſe of ſuch a Situation, I doubt whe- 
ther he, who ſhould plead for annual Parliaments then, 
would be much better heard by the ſame Perſons, than 
he, who pleads for frequent Elections of Parliaments, is 
now. But let not the Lovers of. Liberty, the Friends of | 
our Conſtitution, reaſon in this Manner, Let them re- 
member that Danger commences, when the Breach 1s 
made, not when the Attack is begun; that he, who 
neglects to ſtop the Leak, as ſoon as it 1s diſcovered, 
in Hopes to ſave his Ship by pumping, when the Wa- 
ter guſhes in with Violence, ' deſerves to be drown'd ; 
and, to lay aſide Figures of Speech, that our Conſti- 
tution is not, like the Schemes of ſome Polititians, a 
Jumble of disjointed incoherent Whimſies, but a 2 
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and wiſe Syſtem; the eſſential Parts of which are {6 
proportioned, and ſo intimately connected, that 2 
Change in one begets a Change in the whole; that the 
requent Elections of Parliaments are as much an eſſen- 
tial Part of this Syſtem, as the frequent Sittings of Par- 
lament ; that the Work of the Revolution is imperfect 
therefore, and our future Security - precarioas, unleſs 
our antient Conſtitution be reſtored in this ęſſential 
Part; and that the Reſtauration ot it, in this Part, is 
one of thoſe Methods, by which alone the pernicious 
Deſigns of ſuch Men, as we have mentioned tin a for- 
mer Paper, if any fuch ſhould be ever admitted into 
Power, (Enemies to the Congitution under the Mask of 
Zeal for the Government) may be defeated. 8 
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